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raised. There has always been a tendency to minimize the
dislocation and loss of capital and skilled labour which is
involved. Economists, it is true, have never fallen into the error
of assuming anything like complete fluidity of capital and
labour, but they have seldom faced fairly and squarely the
complete lack of fluidity which often exists.

The higher the degree of personal skill expected of a workman,
and the more highly specialized the industry in which he is
employed, the greater the immediate loss if that industry shrinks
or dies. If the trained engineer loses his proper employment
permanently he is an unskilled labourer to every other trade.
The skilled workmen of every industry who are of middle or
past middle age must either find employment in their own
industry or become unskilled men for the rest of their lives, for
at that age they cannot start again. Most of the men in English
coal-mining villages go into the pits in the normal course on
leaving school and stay there until too old to work. If coal is
superseded by some other fuel only the younger men can be
transferred without great difficulty to other industries. In
Lancashire and South Wales, in Denmark, Canada, Cuba, the
Mississippi Basin, Argentina, Brazil, Java, Australia, and many
other regions, the employment of large numbers of the people,
the prosperity of subsidiary industries and trades, the solvency
of public authorities, the very existence of the whole social
economy, depend upon the ability to sell one or two commodi-
ties in a highly competitive market.

A great part of the fixed capital in all industries becomes
'scrap3 if those industries vanish. Only a small part of the capital
can be removed from a dying industry, and the greater the
amount of highly specialized fixed capital, the greater the loss.
Railways consist of embankments, cuttings, tunnels, bridges,
permanent way, station buildings, vehicles, coal, and stores. If
the traffic goes on to the roads coal and stores may be sold for
use in other industries, but the remainder cannot be transferred
and will lie derelict. The English canal system is an outstanding
example. Textile plant, blast furnaces, rolling mills, engineer-
ing works, shipyards, the ships themselves, rubber, coffee, tea.